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he made no secret of his detestation of the new regime introduced in the armed forces nor did he conceal his forebodings about the future. He was cordially disliked in Soviet circles, and at the end of April Izvestiia launched an attack on the minister accusing him of reactionary and anti-Semitic tendencies. On April 30 Guchkov resigned. His resignation, however, was due not only to the conflict with the Soviet over army reforms but also to the acute crisis over foreign policy that split the Provisional Government.
The Provisional Government at first espoused the theory of its minister of foreign affairs that the revolution had no effect on Russia's foreign policy. "The minister of foreign affairs/' Miliukov wrote in 1921, "conducted this policy in the spirit of traditional cooperation with the allies and he did not admit the thought that the revolution might have weakened the international position of Russia by a sharp change in orientation and a novel approach to agreements concluded and obligations assumed. In all his pronouncements he emphasized the pacific aims of the war of liberation but he invariably linked them with Russia's national objectives and interests." In the manifesto of March 6 the Provisional Government proclaimed its determination to bring the war to a "victorious end/' "faithfully to observe the treaties of alliance binding us with other Powers/' and "unswervingly to fulfill the agreements entered into with the allies." These assurances were, of course, welcome in the capitals of the allied Powers and in the United States. Washington recognized the Provisional Government on March 97 and London, Paris, and Rome two days later. At a reception in honor of allied ambassadors on March 11, Miliukov expounded the theory which became the corner-stone of his policy; namely, that the revolution was primarily a protest against the failure of the imperial government to organize the country for the war. Now that the obstacle had been removed, Russia "was determined to use her best endeavor and to make all sacrifices ... to create conditions for a lasting peace through victory." This heartening theory was at variance with the realities of the Russian situation. The war, indeed, was an important factor in the overthrow of the monarchy, but the revolution was a protest against the war as such, and not against the
tbe wishes of the Soviet, He field that he had purged the "Declaration of the Rights of Soldiers" of some of its most obnoxious provisions, far instance, tbe power of army committees to pass on the appointment of officers. The Polivanov commission was abolished by Kerensky. Op. cit.r pp. 181, 187, 189,